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But a keen artistic sense of the situation got the upper hand and left 
the wording free for misunderstanding. This is to be regretted in a 
book which is bound to be the object of attack ; for the unsympa- 
thetic critic can make sufficient capital out of it to obscure the merits 
of the book as a whole. In style one finds in it, as in all of Professor 
Johnston's works, expert and deft literary turns, interesting though 
compressed narrative and a direction of energy upon crucial points 
which brings both lucidity and force. 

J. T. S. 

Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul. By T. G. 
Tucker. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910. — xix, 453 pp. 

This is a companion volume to the same writer's Life in Ancient 
Athens, and, like it, is intended for the general reader. The author 
has endeavored " to represent as faithfully as possible the Age of Nero, 
and nowhere is it implied that what is true for that age is necessarily as 
true for any other. The reader who is not a special student of history 
or antiquities is perhaps as often confused by descriptions of ancient 
life which cover too many generations as by those which include too 
much detail" (preface, pages vii, viii). By judicious elimination and 
by vivid and graphic presentation the book is intended to ' ' help the 
general reader to visualize the contemporary Roman as a human being." 
The author has aimed to avoid the exaggerations of the Roman satirist 
and moralist, to correct the attitude of those who know this period only 
through the medium of the Acts of the Apostles, and to make it more 
than a treatise on Roman antiquities. 

While the main interest of the book centers in the Rome of Nero, 
the broader viewpoint is rightly and consistently taken that " life in 
the Roman world of Nero " is not the same thing as " life in ancient 
Rome " at the same date, and that it is quite impossible to realize 
Rome, its civilization and the meaning of its monuments, unless we 
first obtain some general comprehension of the Empire. With this in 
mind, the author devotes the first six chapters of the book to a lucid 
and concise survey of the Roman Empire, its extent, its population, 
its communications by land and sea, its government and administration. 
To these should be added chapters xviii and xix, dealing respectively 
with the Roman army and the Roman state religion. Some one hun- 
dred and fifty pages out of a total of four hundred and fifty , i. e. about 
one-third of the book, thus provide the background and the larger 
setting for a picture of the life in the imperial city itself. While this 
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is intended by analogy to apply also to " those parts of the Empire 
which were either fairly romanized or else contained a large number of 
resident Romans" (page 260), the major part of the book deals with 
private and public life at Rome. 

Beginning with a survey of " Rome, the Imperial City," its streets 
and its public buildings, the various types of Roman house etc. — the 
author presents in graphic fashion, first, a sketch of a Roman aristo- 
crat's day. This is followed by a chapter on the life of the middle and 
lower classes, in which the meagre and biased allusions of the Roman 
writers are supplemented and corrected by archaeological evidence 
(taken largely from Pompeii). In logical order the author discusses 
in successive chapters the Roman home, Roman education, the career 
of the Roman citizen in the army and in the public service, the place 
of religion, society and culture in the life of the average Roman, and 
finally " the last scene," Roman burial and burial customs. 

There are some excellent remarks on the attitude of the Roman 
government towards and the relation of Roman religion to Christianity 
(though perhaps too little is made of the Oriental religions and too 
much emphasis is placed on philosophy, especially Epicureanism), on 
the Roman feeling for nature (page 175 et seq.), on the question of 
the unemployed and the relation of free to slave labor (page 244 et 
seq.). Pages 73 and 74 present some excellent and sane estimates of 
the individual emperors of the Early Empire. 

Within the limitations set for and by himself, the author has done 
his work well, though there are occasional lapses in style; and the 
book should help to accomplish its author's purpose — to interest the 
general reader and to teach him to appreciate and " to feel in ancient 
life and thought." Some one hundred and twenty-five illustrations and 
several maps and plans add to the value of the book. 

R. F. Scholz. 

University of California. 

The Franco-Prussian War and its Hidden Causes. By EMILE 
Ollivier. Translated by George Burnham Ives. Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1912. — xxxvii, 520 pp. 

Of all those who were crushed by the overthrow of the Second 
Empire, two alone survive, the Empress Eugenie and Emile Ollivier, 
the head of the ill-fated ministry from January to August, 1870. 
The latter, at eighty-seven years of age, is just finishing a fifteen 
volume history of the Liberal Empire. Too much cannot be said in 



